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Tumxcs were coming to a crisis. The men had done 
their best to hold out against the masters; but they 
found the effort was untenable—that they must give in 
at last. The prospect of returning to work was eagerly 
welcomed by the greater portion of the men. Rather 
than hold out longer, they would have gone back upon 
almost any terms. Why, then, not have gone back be- 
fore? may be asked. Because they preferred to resume 
work with the consent of the Union, rather than with- 
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out it. A few were bitterly enraged at the turn affairs 
were taking—of whom Sam Shuck was chief. With the 
return of. the hands to work, Sam saw no field for the 
exercise of his own peculiar talents, unless it was in 
stirring up fresh discontent for the future. However, 
it was not yet finally arranged that work should be re- 
sumed : a little more agitation might be pleasant first. 
“It?s a few white-livered hounds among yourselves 
that have spoilt it all,” growled Sam to a knot of 
hitherto staunch friends, a day or two subsequent to that 
conjugal dispute between Mr. and Mrs. Dunn, which 
you had the gratification of assisting at in the last 
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chapter. “ When such men as White, and Baxendale, 
and Darby, who have held some sway among you, turn 
sneaks, and go over to the nobs, it’s only to be expected 
that you'll turn sneaks and follow. One fool makes 
many. Did you hear how Darby got out his tools?” 

“No.” 

“The men opposed to the Union, opposed to us, 
heard of his wanting them, and they clubbed together 
and made up the tin, and Darby is to pay ’em back so 
much a-week—two shillings I think it is. Before I'd 
lie under obligation to the non-Unionist men I’d shoot 


myself. What good has the struggle done you?” 
“None,” said a voice. “It have done a good deal of 
harm.” 


“Ay, it has—if it is to die out in this ignoble way,” 
said Sam. “ Better have been slaving like dray-horses 
all along, than break down in the effort to escape the 
slavery, and hug it to your arms again. If you had 
only half the spirit of men, you’d stop White’s work for 
a while, and Darby’s too, as you did Baxendale’s. 
Have you been thinking over what was said last night ?” 

The men nodded. One of them expressed an opinion 
that it was a “dangerous game.” 

“That depends upon how it’s done,” said Shuck. 
“ Who has been the worse, pray, for the pitching into 
Baxendale? Can he, or anybody else, point a finger 
and say, ‘It was you did it?’ or ‘It was you?” They 
cannot.” 

“One might not come off again with the like luck.” 

“Psha!” returned Sam. “ Well, let the traitors alone 
to go their own way in triumph if you like; get up a 
piece of plate for them, with their names wrote on it in 
gold. It sickens one to see you true fellows going over 
to the oppressionists.” 

“How do you make out that White and them be op- 
pressionists ?” 

“White and them? ‘They are worse than oppres- 
sionists, a thousand times over,” fiercely cried Sam. “I 
can’t find words bad enough for them. It isn’t of them 
I spoke: I spoke of the masters.” 

“Well, Shuck, there’s oppression on all sides, I 
think,” exclaimed one of the men. “I'd be glad to rise 
in the world if I could, and I’d work over hours to help 
me on to it and to educate my children a bit better than 
common ; but if you come down upon me and say, ‘ You 
shall not do it, you shall only work the-stated hours laid 
down, and nobody shall work more,’ I call that oppres- 

“So it is,” assented another voice. “The masters 
never oppressed us like that. There’s one question I'd 
like to have answered—but I’m afeard it never will be 
answered, with satisfaction to us. What is to become 
of those men that the masters can’t find employment 
for? If every one of us was free to go back to work to- 
morrow, and sought to do so, where would we get it? 
Our old shops be half filled with strangers, and there’d 
be thousands of us rejected—no room for us; would the 
Society keep us ?” 

A somewhat difficult question to answer, even for 
slippery Sum. Perhaps for that reason he suddenly 
called out “Hush!” and bent his head and put up his 
finger in the attitude of listening. 

“There’s something unusual going on in the street,” 
cried he. “ Let’s see what it is.” 

They hurried out to the street, Sam leading the way. 
Not a genial street to look upon that wintry day, taking 
it with all its accessories. Half-clothed, half-starved 
emaciated men stood about in groups, their pale features 
and gloomy expression of despair telling a piteous tale. 





A different set of men entirely, to look at, from those of 
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the well-to-do cheerful old days of work, contentmen;, 
and freedom from care. 

Being marshalled down the ftreet in-as polite a man. 
ner as was consistent with the’occasion, was Mr, James 
Dunn. He was on his road to prison; and certaip 
choice spirits of Daffodil’s Delight, headed by Mr, 
Dunn, were in attendance, hooting and yelling at the 
capturers. As if this was not enough cause of disturb. 
ance, news arose that the Dunns’ landlord, finding th 
house temporarily abandoned by every soul—a chance he 
had been looking for—improved the opportunity to lock 
the street-door and keep them out. Nothing was befor, 
Mrs. Dunn and her children now, but the parish Union, 

“T don’t care whether it is the masters that have beey 
in fault or whether it’s us; I know which side gets the 
suffering,” exclaimed a mechanic, as Mr. Dunn was con. 
veyed beyond view. “Old Abel White told us true; 
strikes never brought nothing but misery yet, and they 
never will.” 

Sam Shuck seized upon the occasion to draw around 
him a select audience, and to hold forth to them. Tre. 
son, false and pernicious though it was, that he spoke, 
his oratory fell persuasively on the ear. He excited 
the men against the masters; he excited them to his 
utmost power against the men who had gone back t 
work; he inflamed their passions, he perverted thei 
reason. Altogether, ill-feeling and excitement wa 
smouldering in an unusual degree in Daffodil’s De. 
light, and it was kept up through the live-long day. 

Evening came. The bell rang for the cessation of 
work at Mr. Hunter’s, and the men came pouring forth. 
The gas lamp at the gate shed a brilliant light, and the 
hands dispersed—some one way, some another. Thos 
bearing towards Daffodil’s Delight became aware, as they 
approached an obscure portion of the road which lay 
past a dead wall, that it bore an unusual appearance, 
as if dark forms were hovering there. What could 
it be? 

Not for long were they kept in ignorance. Ther 
arose a terrific din, enough to startle the unwary. Yells, 
groans, hootings, hisses, threats, were poured forth 
upon the workmen; and they knew that they had fallen 
into an ambush of the Society’s men. 

Of women also, as it appeared. For shrill notes and 
delicate words of abuse, certainly only peculiar to ladies’ 
throats, were pretty freely mingled with the gruff tones 
of the men. 

“You be nice nine-hour chaps! Come on, if you're 
not cowards, and have it out in a fair fight-——” 

“A fair fight!” shrieked a female voice in interrup- 
tion, “who'd fight with them? ‘Traitors! cowards! 
Knock ’em down and trample upon ’em!” 

“ Harness ’em together with cords, and drag ’em along 
like beasts o’ burden in the face and eyes o’ London! 
Stick ’em up on spikes! MHoist ’em on to the lamp- 
posts! Hold ’em head down’ards in a horse trough! 
Pitch into’em with quick lime and rotten eggs! Strip 
‘em and give ’em acoato’ tar! Wring their necks, and 
have done with ’em!” 

While these several complimentary suggestions were 
thrown from as many different quarters of the assail- 
ants, one of them had quietly laid hold of Abel White. 
There was little doubt—according to what came out af- 
terwards—that he and Robert Darby were the two men 
chiefly aimed at in this night assault. . Darby, however, 
was not there. As it happened, he had turned the 
contrary way on leaving the yard, having joined one 
of the men who had lent him some of the money to 


get his tools out of pledge, and gone towards his home 
with him. 
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“Tf thee carest for thy life, thee’ll stop in-doors, and 
not go a-nigh Hunter’s yard again to work!” 

Such were the words hissed forth in a hoarse whisper 
into the ear of Abel White, by the man who had seized 
upon him. Abel peered at him as keenly as the dark 
ness would permit. White was no coward, and althougn 
aware that this attack most probably had him for its 
chief butt, he retained his composure. He could not 
recognise the man—a tall man, in a large loose blue 
frock, such as is sometimes worn by butchers, with a 
red woollen cravat wound roughly round his throat, 
hiding his chin and mouth, and a seal-skin cap, its 
dark “ears” brought down on the sides of the face, and 
tied under the chin. The man may have been so wrapped 
up for protection against the weather, or for the purpose 
of disguise. 

“Let me go,” said White. 

“When thee hast sworn not to go on working till the 
Tnion gives leave.” 

“T never will swear it, or say it.” 

“Then thee shall get every bone in th’ body smashed. 
Thee’st been reported to Mr. Shuck, and to the Union.” 

“Td like to know your name and who you are,” ex- 
claimed White. “If you are not disguising your voice, 
it’s odd to me.” 

“D’ye remember Baxendale? He wouldn’t take the 
oath, and he’s lying with his ribs stove in.” 

“More shame for you! Look you, man, you can’t 
intimidate me. I am made of sterner stuff than that.” 

“ Swear!” was the menacing retort; “ swear that thee 
won’t touch another stroke o’ work.” 

“T tell you that I never will swear it,” angrily and 
firmly returned White. “The Union has hoodwinked 


me long enough; I'll have nothing to do with it.” 
“There be desperate men around ye—them as won’t 


leave ye with whole bones. You shall swear.” 

“T’ll have nothing more to do with the Union; I'll 
never again obey it,” answered White, speaking ear- 
nestly. “There! make your most ofit. If I had buta 
friendly gleam of light here, I'd know who you are, and 
let others know.” 

The confusion around had increased. Hot words were 
passing everywhere between the assailants and the as- 
sailed—no positive assault as yet, save that a woman 
had shaken her fist in a man’s face and spit at him. 
Abel White strove to get away with the last words, but 
the man who had been threatening him struck him a 
sharp blow between the eyes, and another blow was 
struck from behind. 

Another instant, and he was down. If one blow was 
dealt him, ten were from as many different hands. The 
tall man with the cap was busy with his feet; and it 
really seemed, by the manner he went into the pastime, 
that his whole heart went with it, and that it was a heart 
of revenge. 

But who is this, pushing his way through the crowd 
with stern authority. A policeman? The men shrank 
back, in their fear, to give him place. No; it is -only 
their master, Mr. Clay. 

“What is this P” exclaimed Austin, when he reached 
the point of battery. “Is it you, White?” he added, 
stooping down. “I suspected as much. Now, my 
men,” he continued in a stern tone, as he paced the ex- 
oe throng, “who are you? which of you has done 
this ?” 

“'The ringleader was him in the cap, sir—the tall one 
with the red cloth round his neck, and the fur about his 
ears,” spoke up White, who, though much maltreated, 
retained the use of his brains and his tongue. “It was 
him that threatened me, and was the first to set upon me” 
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“ Who are you?” demanded Austin of the tall man. 

The tall man responded by a quiet laugh of derision. 
He felt himself perfectly secure from recognition in the 
dark obscurity; and though Mr. Clay was of powerful 
frame, more than a match for him in agility and 
strength, let him only dare to lay a finger upon him, 
and there were plenty around to come to the rescue. 

Austin Clay heard the derisive laugh, subdued though 
it was. He took his hand from within the breast of his 
coat, and raised it with a hasty motion—not to deal a 
blow, not with a pistol to startle or menace, but with a 
dark lantern ! 

No pistol could have startled them as did that sudden 
flash of bright light, thrown full as it was upon the tall 
man’s face. Off flew the man with a yell, and Austin 
coolly turned the lantern upon others. 

“ Bennet—and Strood—and Ryan—and Cassidy!” he 
exclaimed, recognising and telling off the men. “ And 
you, Cheek! I never should have suspected you of 
sufficient courage to join in a thing of this nature.” 

Cheek, midway between shaking and tears, sobbed 
out that it was “the wife made him;” and Mrs. Cheek 
roared out from the rear, “ Yes, it was, and she’d have 
shook the bones out of him if he hadn’t come.” 

But that light, turning upon them everywhere, was 
more than they had bargained for, and the whole lot 
moved away in the best manner that they could, putting 
the stealthiest and the quickest foot foremost; each one 
devoutly hoping, save the few whose names had been 
mentioned, that his own face had not been recognised. 

Austin, with some of his workmen who had remained 
—the greater portion of them were pursuing the van- 
quished—raised Abel White. His head was cut, his 
body bruised, but no serious damage appeared to have 
been done. “Can you walk, with assistance, as far as 
Mr. Rice’s shop?” asked Austin. 

“T dare say I can, sir, in a minute; I’m a bit giddy 
now,” was White’s reply, as he leaned his back against 
the wall, being supported on either side. “Sir, what a 
mercy that you had that light with you!” 

“ Ay,” shortly replied Austin. “Quale, there’s the 
blood dripping upon your sleeve. I will bind my hand- 
kerchief round your head, White. Meanwhile, one of 
you go and call a cab; it may be better that we get him 
at once to the surgeon’s.” 

A cab was brought, and White assisted into it. 
Austin accompanied him. Mr. Rice was at home, and 
proceeded to examine into the damage. A few days’ 
rest from work, and a liberal application of sticking 
plaster, would prove efficacious in effecting a cure, he 
believed. “What a pity but the ruffians could be 
stopped at this game!” the doctor exclaimed to Austin ; 
“Tt will come to attacks more serious, if they are not.” 

“T think this will do something towards stopping it,” 
replied Austin. 

“Why? do you know any of them ?” 

Austin nodded. “A few. It is not a second case of 
impossible identity, as was Baxendale’s.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know how I am to go in home in 
this plight,” exclaimed White, catching sight of his 
strapped-up face and head, in a small looking-glass 
hanging in Mr. Rice’s surgery. “I shall frighten poor 
old father into a fit, and the wife too.” 

“Twill go on first and prepare them,’ 
good-naturedly. 

Turning out of the shop on this errand, he found the 
door blocked up. The door! nay, the pavement—the 
street; for it seemed as if all Daffodil’s Delight had 
collected there. He elbowed his way through them, and 
reached White’s home. There the news had preceded 
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him, and he found the deepest distress and excitement 
reigning, the family having been informed that Abel 
was killed. Austin re-assured them, made light of the 
matter, and departed. 

Outside their closed-up home, squatting on the narrow 
strip of pavement, their backs against the dirty wall, 
were Mrs. Dunn and her children, howling pitiably. 
They were surrounded with warm partisans, who spent 
their breath sympathizing with them, and abusing the 
landlord. 

“ How much better that they should go into the work- 
house,” exclaimed Austin. “ They will perish with cold 
if they remain there.” 

“And much you masters ’ud care,” cried a woman, 
who overheard the remark. “I hope you are satisfied 
now with the effects of your fine lock-out! Look at the 
poor creatur, a sitting there with her helpless children.” 

“ A sad sight,” observed Austin, “but not the effects 
of the lock-out. You must look nearer home.” 

To the intense edification of Daffodil’s Delight, which 
had woke up in an unusually low and subdued state, 
there arrived, the following mid-day, certain officers 
within its precincts, holding warrants for the apprehen- 
sion of some of the previous night’s rioters. Bennet, 
Strood, Ryan, and Cheek were taken; Cassidy had dis- 
appeared. 

“It's a shame to grab us!” exclaimed timid Cheek, 
shaking from head to foot. , “ White himself said as we 
was not the ringleaders.” 

While these were secured, a policeman entered the 
home of’ Mr. Shuck, without so much as saying, With 
your leave, or by your leave. That gentleman, who had 
remained in-doors all the morning, in a restless, humble 
sort of mood, which imparted much surprise to Mrs. 
Shuck, was just sitting down to dinner in the bosom of 
his family: a savoury dinner, to judge by the smell, 
consisting of rabbit and onions. 

“Now, Sam Shuck, I want you,” was the startling 
interruption. 

Sam turned as white as a sheet. 
and the children stared. , 

“Want me, do you?” cried Sam, putting as easy a 
face as he could upon the matter.. “ What do you want 
me for? To give evidence?” 

“You know. It’s about that row last night. I 
wonder you hadn’t better regard for your liberty than to 
get into it.” 

“Why, youxnever was such a fool as to put yourself 
into that!’ exclaimed Mrs. Shuck, in her surprise. 
What could have possessed you ?” 

“TI!” retorted Sam; “I don’t know anything about 
the row, except what I’ve heard. I was a good mile 
off from the spot when it took place.” 

“ All very well if you can convince the magistrates of 
that,” said the officer. “ Here’s the warrant against 
you, and I must take you on it.” 

“TI won’t go,” said Sam, showing fight; “I wasn’t 
nigh the place, I say.” 

The officer was peremptory—officers generally are in 
these cases—and Sam was very foolish to resist. But 
that he was scared out of his senses, he would probably 
not have resisted. It only made matters worse; and 
the result was, that he had the handcuffs clapped on. 
Fancy Samuel Shuck, Esquire, in his crimson neck-tie 
with the lace ends, and the peg-tops, being thus escorted 
through Daffodil’s Delight, himself and his hands 
prisoners, and a tail the length of the street streaming 
after him. 

You could not have got into the police court. Every 
avenue, every inch of grotnd was occupied; for the 


Mrs. Shuck stared, 
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men, both Unionists and non-Unionists, were greatly 
excited, and sought to hear the proceedings. 

The five men were placed at the bar—Shuck, Bennet, 
Cheek, Ryan, and Strood; and Abel White and hig 
bandaged head appeared against them. 

The man gave his evidence. How he and others— 
but himself, he thought, more particularly—had beey 
met by a crowd the previous night, upon leaving work; 
how the crowd had first threatened and then beaten him, 

“Can you tell what their motive was for doing this?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“Yes, sir. It was because I went back to work. [ 
held out as long as I could, in obedience to the Tradey 
Union; but I began to think I was in error, and that | 
ought to return to work; which I did, a week ago, 
Since then, they have never let me alone. ‘They have 
talked to me, and threatened and persuaded me; but [ 
would not listen: and last night they attacked me.” 

“ What were the threats they used last night ?” 

“It was one man did most of the talking: a tall man 
in a cap and comforter, sir. The rest of the crowd abused 
me and called me names, but they did not utter any par. 
ticular threat. This man said, Would I promise and 
swear not to do any more work, in defiance of the Union; ' 
or else I should get every bone in my body smashed. 
He told me to remember how Baxendale had been served, 
and was lying with his ribs stove in. I refused; I said 
I would never belong to the Union again: and then he 
struck me.” 

“Where did he strike you?” 

“Here,” putting his hand up to his forehead. “The 
first blow staggered me, and took away my sight, and 
the second blow knocked me down. Half a dozen set 
upon me then, hitting and kicking me: the first kicked 
me also.” : 

“Can you swear to that first man ?” 

“No, I can’t, sir. I think he was disguised.” 

“Was it the prisoner, Shuck ?” 

White shook his head. “It was just his height and 
figure, sir, but I can’t be sure that it was him. His face 


ywas partially covered, and it was nearly dark, besides; 


there are no lights about, just there. The voice, too, 
seemed disguised: I said so at the time.” 

“Can you swear to the others ?” 

“Yes, to all four of them,” said White, stoutly. “They 
were not disguised at all, and I saw them after the light 
came, and knew their voices. They helped to beat me 
after I was on the ground.” 

“Did they threaten you ?” 

“No, sir. Only the first one did that.” 

“And him you cannot swear to? Is there any other 
witness who can swear to him?” 

It did not appear that there was. Shuck addressed 
the magistrate, his tone one of injured innocence. 

“It is not to be borne that I should be dragged up 
here like a felon, your worship; I was not near the place 
at the time;. I am as innocent as your worship is. It is 
not likely J should lend myself to such a thing: my 
mission among the men is of a higher nature than 
that.” 

“Whether you are innocent or not, I do not know,” 
said his worship; “but I do know that this is a state of 
things which cannot be tolerated. I will give my utmost 
protection to these workmen; and those who dare to in- 
terfere with them, shall be punished to the extent of the 
law: the ringleaders especially. A person has just as 
much right to come to me and say ‘ You shall not sit on 
that bench; you shall not transact the business of o 
magistrate, as you have to prevent these industrious 
men working to earn a living. It is monstrous.” 
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“Here’s the witness we have waited for, please your 
worship,” spoke one of the policemen. 

It was Austin Clay who came forward. He bowed to 
the magistrate, who bowed to him: they occasionally 
met at the house of Mr. Hunter. Austin was sworn, 
and gave his evidence up to the point when he turned 
the light of the lantern upon the tall assailant of 
White. 

“Did you recognise the man?” asked the bench. 

“T did. It was Samuel Shuck.” 

Sam gave a howl, protesting that it was not—that he 
was a mile away from the spot. 

“I recognised him as distinctly as I recognise him at 
this moment,” said Austin. “He had a woollen scarf 
on his chin, and a cap covering his ears, no doubt 
assumed for disguise, but I knew him instantly. What 
is more, he saw that I knew him; I am sure he did, 
by the way he slunk off.” 

“Did you take the lantern with you purposely?” 
asked the clerk of the court. 

“TI did,” replied Austin. “A hint was given me in 
the course of yesterday afternoon, that an attack upon our 
men was in agitation. I determined to discover the 
ringleaders, if possible, should it take place, and not to let 
the darkness baffle justice, as was the case in the attack 
upon Baxendale. For this purpose I put the lantern in 
readiness, and had the men watched when they left the 
yard. As soon as the assault began, my messenger re- 
turned to tell me.” 

“You hit upon a good plan, Mr. Clay.” 

Austin smiled. “I think I did,” he answered. 

The proceedings were pretty long, but they terminated 
at length. Bennet, Strood, and Ryan were condemned 
to pay a fine of £5 each, or be imprisoned for two months. 


Cheek managed to get off. Mr. Sam Shuck, to whom 
the magistrate was bitterly severe in his remarks—for 
he knew perfectly well the part enacted by the man 
from the first—was sentenced to six months at the tread- 
mill, without the option of a fine. 

What a descent for slippery Sam! 





ADVENTURES ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Nortuwarp, Ho! 

There was great excitement along the Upper Lakes, 
for the new steamer, “ Manitoulin,” built at Cleveland for 
the commerce of Lake Superior, was expected on her 
first trip. The good citizens of Detroit were on the qui 
vive, and the telegraph office was surrounded with crowds, 
who were reading the telegrams of her onward progress. 
My share in the interest felt in her was not small, for I 
had been waiting forty-eight hours for her arrival; and 
it was with no small pleasure that I heard the boom- 
ing of the guns and the shouts of the people, which hailed 
her at the wharf at seven on the evening of August 15th. 
The delay had been caused by a defect in her engines, 
ominous of many disasters in her five weeks’ existence. 
After she had taken in coal and stores, we anchored till 
dawn in the St. Clair Straits, and were tormented all 
night by large fierce mosquitoes. 

Our boat was 200 feet in length, and piled up, deck- 
upon-deck, American fashion. She was very narrow; 
and, as she only drew, when loaded, five fect of water, 
and had two tall funnels on her hurricane deck, be- 
sides the pilot-house, the idea of top-heaviness’ was 
at once suggested. She was propelled by high-pressure 
engines working two four-bladed screws, one on each 
side of the stern-post, her sole dependence, as she had 
no masts. Her saloon ran nearly the whole length of 
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the vessel, and the state-rooms opened from it. We 
had a crew of fifteen men; and as passengers, the owner 
of the vessel, with his family, a few broken-down ac- 
tors and traders, who were going to the new El Do- 
rado, a select number of the artificers who had been 
employed on the vessel, two Scotch friends, and my- 
self. Our destination was Superior City, where we 
expected to reccive an ovation, as well as at the various 
ports on the southern shore. Ship, engines, and com- 
passes were alike on trial. 

At four o’clock on the following morning we sailed 
from Detroit, and our vessel was so swift that we had 
steamed for forty miles along the natural canal which 
connects Lake Erie with Lake Huron, before the rosy 
light of the summer dawn had faded from the glassy 
water and the smiling villages along its shore. At half- 
past seven this river, without widening, opened into the 
deep blue waters of Lake Huron, breaking upon a beach of 
pure white sand, and expanding into a shoreless sea. 
During the afternoon and night it was wrought into fury 
by a heavy gale, and everything not securely lashed broke 
loose from its fastenings. The ship laboured heavily; 
the starboard screw was fouled by a piece of drift-wood, 
and water in several places entered through the straining 
seams. Every one rejoiced when, at noon the next day, 
we neared the entrance of the river St. Mary, a winding 
strait sixty miles long, which connects Lake Superior 
with Lake Huron. It was a glorious day, though very 
cold. Sky and water were the same intense blue. On 
the lonely waters of the lake not a sail was to be seen, 
and we hailed, as a relief from solitude, the steamer 
“North Star,” bound south, a dead white smokeless 
castellated mass, which passed close enough to us for 
the passengers to give us a-hearty cheer. Towards 
afternoon it was discovered that the compasses were 
all wrong, that the holes for the rivets of the boiler- 
plates had been drilled with oil, which caused the water 
to foam, so that the engines could not get steam enough 
on to drive the vessel more than eleven miles an hour; 
that an alarming stoppage in the night had been caused 
by a discovery that the instrument for showing the depth 
of water in the boiler had become useless, and that in a 
few minutes more we should have been blown up; and 
that the ship would not speedily obey her helm under 
any circumstances. These were some of the disadvan- 
tages of going on a trial trip. 

In the afternoon, after skirting the 16,000 islands of 
the Georgian Bay, we entered the Straits of St. Mary, 
and were locked in among islands, large and small, be- 
yond which, stretched far as the eye could reach, was 
the dark monotonous forest under a dome of deep blue. 
On the ‘unbroken surface of the river everything was 
mirrored, solitude and silence reigned, and the blue 
smoke from the Indian wigwams, and the stealthy 
gliding of their bark canoes, seemed shadowy and unreal. 
The rich purple deepened into twihght, and the red and 
yellow light lay intensely clear on the winding river, 
and on uncertain lines of wavy hills, as we moored at 
the decayed wharf of the village of the Sault Sainte 
Marie, or, as it is universally termed, the “ Sou.” 

We all landed, and hurried round it as fast as possible, 
and were well rewarded. It seemed like the end of the 
world, as it was until lately of inland navigation. The 
village consists of a stockaded “block fort” for defence 
against the Indians, a small Romish church belonging 
to the Jesuit missionaries, and a rambling grass-green 
street, with the remains of a tramway along which vessels 
of small size were laboriously hauled from the river to 
Lake Superior. Huge gaunt dogs, so half-starved that 
we fancied they cast longing eyes at us, were prowling 
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along, doubtless wishing for the time of sleigh-driving, 
when they are cared for and used as beasts of draught. 
A few whites, a number of Indians, and many half- 
breeds, constitute the population. Wild woods and 
uoorlands come up to the very houses; the foaming 
sheet of the Falls of St. Mary bounds them on the east, 
and the deep waters of Lake Superior on the west; 
and on the other side of the Falls, extending up to the 
Arctic Ocean, is the untraversed territory of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. A lonelier and wilder place is hardly to 
be found. We were hurried on board by the sharp ring- 
ing of the steamer bell, and amidst shrill disorderly 
cheers we passed through the locks of St. Mary’s canal, 
which connects the lake and river, and soon emerged on 
the tideless and mysterious waters of the vast inland sea 
of Superior. 

The passengers were all in high spirits, expecting a 
triumphal voyage, and sat on deck till late at night, 
singing songs, telling stories, and speculating on the 
future. At meals, and elsewhere, we were a pure demo- 
cracy, eating at the same table—passengers, crew, fire- 
men, and Indian pilots; and, as we were now invigorated 
by northern air, the “sour krout,” pickled pork, cucum- 
bers swimming in brine, and cabbages swimming in 
grease, with stewed huckleberries instead of butter, were 
unequivocally relished. The only drawback to our en- 
joyment was in the shape of a plague of black flies, which 
came on board at the “ Sou,” and seemed likely to make 
the voyage with us. They covered the woodwork, the 
bedding, the supper, and our clothes, and buzzed round 
our faces to such an extent as to drive some of the crew 
to the engine-room. As we sat on deck there was no 
sound or jar of steam or machinery; our sharp bow cleft 
the water with hardly a ripple. Jupiter threw a long 


trail of light on the unruffled water, and at midnight, 


when we retired, the stillness was so profound that the 
captain fancied he could hear the crackling of the 
Northern Lights as they danced and flamed overhead. 
All was changed in the morning. I awoke, not to 
find ourselves in Marquette Harbour, but to the con- 
sciousness that the ship was heavily labouring in a 
heavy gale, and that every unsecured thing was loose 
and thumping. I struggled to my window, and looked 
out upon a waste of waves, and a sort of mingling of sky 
and water, by snow from above and spin-drift, from below. 
As I looked, a wave broke over the ship, making her 
reel and stagger, and I retired to my berth, to muse on 
the delights of a Northern pleasure trip. No breakfast 
bell rang at eight, no dinner bell at two, and, for some 
mysterious reason, no one regretted the absence of either 
meal. At seven the captain came to my door to ask me 
if I would take some tea, and said that all the passengers, 
the stewards, and several of the crew were hors de com- 
bat. He said it was blowing a heavy gale, of which he 
might well have been the genius, with his oilskin suit, 
“nor-wester” hat, reddened visage, and frozen locks. 
We asked him if we were near Marquette; and, with the 
dubious reply, “I hope so,” he vanished. The night 
passed gloomily, with the wind blowing “great guns,” 
and the surges flying over the ship, which was “ steering 
wild.” At dawn, a loud trampling overhead, confused 
noises, and the hoarse cry, “All hands a-hoy!” fol- 
lowed by the peril-suggesting order, “ Hard-a-port !” 
roused all the passengers. The truth now came out. 
The compasses had not been corrected for the deviation 
caused by the iron of the ship, and ever since leaving 
the “Sou” we had been keeping a northerly, instead of 
a southerly course! The breaking day revealed the 
beetling cliffs of Cape Eternity, on the iron-bound shore 
of the Hudson’s Bay territory; and, as they loomed 
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darkly through the sleet-laden air, we blessed the Pro. 
vidence that had saved us from driving on them in 
the black and dark night. 

The whole of that day and night was spent in re. 
tracing our way; and at noon on Friday we were 
safely moored in the lovely harbour of Marquette, 
where we lay all night, as our captain feared to risk 
the ship again in the storm and fog. Our detention 
was heartily welcomed by the inhabitants of Marquette, 
who were soon to be shut out from intercourse with the 
civilized world by a dreary seven months winter, 
Flags drooped heavily in the rain from every wooden 
shanty; pistols and rifles popped for the salutes; and 
pails of fresh milk and hampers of wild raspberries and 
huckleberries were brought as votive offerings to the 
ship, which we expected to inaugurate a new era in lake 
commerce. Our ship was soon thronged with people 
anxious to investigate every hole and cranny—to hear 
our recitals of perils escaped and to survey themselves 
in our large mirrors. Soon after our arrival, the first 
meal which had been cooked for two days was served up 
and eaten voraciously; and in the evening a dance was 
given in the saloon, to which the inhabitants of Mar. - 
quette were invited. These Lake Superior people are 
stout, rosy, and robust. They dress warmly and sen- 
sibly, and wear thick boots; and their coming out on 
such a night showed a very un-American disregard of 
weather. The dances were quadrilles; and the orches- 
tra consisted of two fiddlers in waterproof cloaks. The 
ladies danced in their boots, bonnets, and shawls, and 
the gentlemen in shoes with wooden heels, and thick 
great-coats. The dancing was very prononcé, and not 
very accomplished, and the fiddlers called out, every 
change, “Balance, ladies—gents, chassez—promenadeall.” 
Although the dancers were probably all working people, 
and included the artificers and crew of the ship, no 
“gentleman” asked a lady to dance without a formal in- 
troduction; and the good behaviour and decorum were 
perfect. 

Marquette is becoming the summer resort of con- 
sumptive invalids, by reason of the beauty of the sur- 
rounding hills and the extreme salubrity of the climate. 
Its white wooden dwellings are remarkably neat ; but so 
recent is the clearing, that there are no roads, and the 
wild berries grow among the houses. The iron moun- 
tains are twelve miles to the back. The ore dug from 
these contains between 80 and 90 per cent. of pure metal, 
and is now exported to the Continent for the finer kinds 
of machinery. Forests of scrub, frequently enlivened by 
Indian wigwams, surround the village, and abound in 
raspberries and huckleberries ; wild lichen-covered rocks, 
with their crevices filled with creepers, form the margin 
of the bay; and the blue water is so exquisitely clear that 
its white sandy floor can be seen at a depth of several 
fathoms. By ten at night all our guests had departed, 
with many expressions of good-will. We took on board 
two half-bred Indian voyageurs, one of whom, poor fellow, 
perished on our subsequent wanderings, and two passen- 
gers, engineers who were going to survey the west country; 
and by eleven our good ship was in silence and dark- 
ness, no sound to be heard but the plashing rain and 
the wild howling of the autumn wind. 

In a heavy fog, with a gale blowing and rain driving 
nearly horizontally, we left the lovely shelter of Mar- 
quette harbour, soon. after dawn on August 20th. The 
first mate, the stewards, and all the passengers but my- 
self, were hopelessly sea-sick; no breakfast was laid, 
and I had to forage for mine in the cook’s pantry. 
The crashing of the waves, the hissing of scuds of 
sleet, and the rattling of the rudder-chains, relieved 








the monotony till noon, when we anchored under shelter 
of a headland in calm water in Portage Lake. Dark 
unbroken pine forests came down to the water’s edge, 
enlivened here and there by the curling blue smoke 
from an Indian wigwam. Here a lady, with a 
little boy and his grandmother, came on board in a 
bark canoe. They had come from a settlement forty 
miles to the back, and had been waiting for us four 
days, with no better lodging than a wretched Indian hut, 
and dried fish and huckleberries for their only food. 
We anchored for the night in a wild place called Cop- 
per Harbour, as the compasses were so utterly unreli- 
able that the captain dared not risk the ship on the lake 
in the dark. ‘The packing of the cylinder had worked 
loose, and 


** All night long with clink and bang, 
Close to my couch did hammeys clang,” 


and jets of nauseous steam filled the saloon. The owner 
looked as if the misfortunes of the ship would turn his 
brain. He never went to bed; and at all hours of the 
day and night his ubiquitous form was to be seen issu- 
ing from the engine-room, or his anxious visage gaz- 
ing hopelessly ahead, or scrutinizing the deluding com- 
passes. 





OUT FOR A SWEEP. 


I. 


Ove of my favourite amusements is to take sweeping-net 
in hand, and sally forth on a sunny day—the sunnier the 
better—in May or June, into the neighbouring lanes. 
Perhaps, when the hawthorn is in bloom is the choicest 
time for insect-hunting; but all through the spring 
and summer months the sweeper may reckon upon good 
sport, wherever the nettles grow—and where do they 
not grow ? 

Come with me, my friends, this merry summer morn- 
ing, out into the pleasant lanes of Faversham, and 
I will, or Tam much mistaken, show you many won- 
ders of the net, of which you little dream—minute, but 
perfect atoms of animated nature, which pass their lives 
beneath the green-leaf sea, unsuspected and unadmired 
by any eye but the insect hunter’s.* We will make for 
Clapgate Lane, if you please: it is but a short half mile 
away. It is quiet, too, and unfrequented, if not very 
picturesque: and this suits my fancy; for in sultry wea- 
ther, and on a busy road, I find that the oft-recurring and 
sometimes prolonged stare of the grinning and gaping 
passers-by has a disconcerting, not to say an irritating 
tendency, which somewhat mars one’s quiet enjoyment. 

Our path leads us by the noble schools of which our 
little town is justly proud, and through the churchyard, 
where the graceful spire still casts its long slim shadow 
far over the graves and out into the street beyond; for 
the sun is yet climbing towards his meridian height. 
And now through this swing-gate we turn into the sweet 
green fields. That quaint old building yonder, on our 
left, under the limes, is Queen Bess’s grammar school; and 
beyond it is the site of the grand old abbey, where the 
ashes of its royal founder long slumbered in peace, till 
sacrilegious hands scattered them to the winds. 

The abbey itself survived the desecration for many a 
year; but now it too is gone, and its place knows it no 
more. So we will on over the little wooden bridge that 
Spans the rope-walk stream, and only turn aside for a 





* The wide field for investigation, which the insect world offers, may 
be imagined from the fact that our British moths and butterflies alone 
outnumber all our wild plants—sedges, grasses, and ferns included; 
While the beetles (Coleoptera) number more than 2800 species in Great 
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moment to collect a musk-beetle or two (Aromia moschata) 
from the aged willows beside it. Whata gorgeous pano- 
ply of purple and green these creatures wear; how grace- 
ful are their long, curved antenns, and how delicate the 
musky scent, which gives them their proper name. 

We are once more in the path, and a littie beetle jogs 
merrily along in advance of us. Stoop down and take 
him gently up. Why, surely you have picked up a round 
pebble in his place! But no, it is the little fellow him- 
self, rolled compactly up, head, legs, and antennes tucked 
snugly in, out of harm’s way. How admirably he coun- 
terfeits death, and how well he has been named the pill- 
beetle (Byrrhus pilula). Yet I cannot help often won- 
dering whether these little innocent shams, in which he 
and some of his fellows, both beetle and moth, indulge, 
avail to deceive any of their enemies better than they 
succeed with the entomologist: I suppose they do, or 
they would hardly have been endowed with such an in- 
stinct. 

But here we are on our hunting-ground. The path 
rises for a little way between two banks into the lane; 
and here the nettles begin—a noble phalanx of them on 
either bank, well sunned and sheltered withal, in this 
hollow. We will sweep them first, and then try the lane, 
with its tall elms and long grass, its burdocks, and bram- 
bles, and cleavers, and white dead-nettles, and of course 
their more lively and aggressive cousin, Urtica, the sting- 
ing nettle. What a mass of life is inclosed at the very 
first sweep! The whole net seems alive with climbing, 
crawling, jumping, and fluttering atoms. Here are half 
a dozen species of weevils, with their long snouts, on 
which the antennz: are set like pioneers to precede the 
main body. Some of them are in full blaze of green and 
gold (Phyllobii and Polydrosi). Another sports a coat of 
military scarlet, (Apoderus coryli,) while others wear 
soberer suits of blue, or black, or grey. That sluggish, 
aldermanic-looking fellow in the invisible blue is Timar- 
cha coriaria. You must often have observed the grub 
or larva that produces it, just like a great black wood- 
louse, very round and very fat, clinging tenaciously by 
its red feet to the leaves of the goose-grass and great bed- 
straw (Galium aparine and Galiwm mollugo). Of all vo- 
racious creatures, I do think they are the most voracious. 
It is perfectly astounding to see with what rapidity they 
will put out of sight whorl after whorl of their favourite 
food. 

That prettily marked black and white creature, with 
the very triangular fore-quarters, (Sehirus bicolor,) is a 
member of the Oimex, or Bug family, which is a very 
numerous one. Happily, however, none of its species 
are humaniworous, except the domestic pest, Acanthia 
lectularia. Nevertheless, they are not to be handled 
with impunity, for they leave upon the hands a most 
offensive odour, far more potent than that of the lady- 
bird (Coccinella). Here is another of the same family, 
grey and green, with a burnished bronze shield on his 
back, and a similar helmet on his head (Hysarcoris melan- 
ocephalus). A third I see very tastefully arrayed in 
vermilion and black; a fourth in bright Lincoln green. 
They belong to the tribe Hemiptera, or the half-winged; 
so called, because the upper pair of wings are half of an 
opaque and coriaceous substance, something like the 
wing-cases of the beetles, and the remaining half of a 
gauzy and transparent membrane like those of a fly or 

bee. The tips of these upper wings cross each other on 
the creature’s back, completely concealing the second 
pair, which lie folded something like a fan beneath, and 
are transparent, though often coloured. At first sight 
you would hardly take them for winged insects at all, 





for the upper and larger part of the wings fits so closely 
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up to the shield on their backs, and is generally so much 


like it in colour and substance, that it is hard to distin- 
guish the wings, even when you know that they are 
there. Here is another species, which looks all legs and 
antenn ; these and its long slim body are of a uniform 
grave drab hue (Ploiaria vagabunda). This family has 
its representatives in the water too—very active creatures 
some of them, which jerk to and fro upon the quiet pools 
so rapidly that the eye grows dizzy with watching them. 

That round-bodied beetle with the beaded antenna, and 
a crimson border about his steel-blue back (Chrysomela 
distinguenda) is one of a large family also—the family 
Chrysomelu (“the golden balls,” a not inapt title,) which 
boasts some of the most splendidly adorned beetles that 
our island can show. Look at the brilliant emerald green 
that decks his first cousin yonder on the dandelion, one 
of the family, Cryptocephalus, (C. awreolus,) so called be- 
cause they carry their heads vertically instead of hori- 
zontally, so that they are almost hidden under the mas- 
sive thorax or breast-plate, which, however, in common 
with all beetles, they wear upon their backs. Here is a 
more distant relative in grass-green, faced with a bit 
of red, (Cassida sanguinolenta,) whose head, legs, and 
antenne, are all concealed under his broad flat back. 
He looks exactly like a miniature tortoise, a resem- 
blance which characterizes the whole of his family. 

But we must not quite overlook these little glossy 
fellows of many colours, which are skipping about so 
merrily in the net, for they, too, wear a family likeness 
to the larger and more brilliant species we have been ex- 
amining. They are of the Haltica branch of the race, a 
very numerous, and, I am sorry to add, a very mis- 
chievous one, as every farmer knows to his cost, when 
these little fellows get among his turnips. Though 
hardly larger than a good sized flea, they appear in such 


hosts, and are so voracious, as sometimes to destroy al- 
most the whole of the infant crop—the veritable locusts 
they of our land. How thankful ought we to be that 
they seldom take a fancy to any other food than a few 


plants of the cabbage tribe. Books call them “ turnip- 
jlies ;” the rustics more vulgarly, but more correctly, 
“turnip-fleas.” They have wings, indeed, as have most 
of the beetles, but very rarely use them, at least by day; 
and assuredly they have small need to use them at all. 
One would think they can seldom require to trayel faster 
and further than 250 times their own length in half a 
second; and yet it takes them even less time, and only 
one bound, to clear that distance, for I have measured it. 
Look at the wonderful thickness of their hinder thighs, 
concealing a bundle of muscle so powerful, that we can 
hardly form an adequate conception of its strength. It 
has been said, that if the elephant were as strong in pro- 
portion to its bulk as the stag-beetle, (Lucanus cervus,) 
it would be able to tear up mountains by the roots and 
carry them off. And this little beetle is not a whit be- 
hind its big brother in the matter of strength. 

But we mentioned the lady-birds a little while ago. 
They, too, are a much larger family than most people 
suspect. The two commonest of them are the small red 
one with two black spots, and the larger, with seven spots, 
(Coccinella bipunctata and septem-punctata.) These, but 
especially the former, swarm in our hop-growing districts 
to a degree which would be perfectly incredible to any one 
who has not been amongst the hops in summer-time. 
I have seen them fall upon a carriage in which I have 
been driving, in a perfect shower; and on the first sunny 
days of spring, it is a curious sight to witness their hosts 
emerging from the crevices of old window-frames and 
walls, where they have been taking their winter nap. 
Fortunately, except for their somewhat unpleasant odour, 





they are quite harmless; nay, our farmers hail their de. 
scending flights with delight, well knowing that they will 
soon clear their hop gardens from the swarms of aphides, 
which, under the names of flea, fly, and lice, make sad 
havoc of the growing hop-bine. Besides these two very 
common species, there are several others, variously spot- 
ted and ringed with scarlet and black. Here, too, is a 
brown little fellow, with fourteen pale yellow dots (0. 
14-guttata); and another (C. 14-punctata,) pale yel- 
low, chequered with black squares something after the 
fashion of a chess-board. Then I sometimes find on 
the park palings at Chilham, a large lemon-coloured 
species with sixteen white spots (C. 16-punctata). But 
to describe all of them would take up far too much of 
our time. 

What an elegant creature is this with the long black 
body, crossed with bright-yellow stripes, a ring round 
his neck, and his forehead of the same colour, long curved 
antenne, and legs of a chestnut brown. He is called the 
wasp-beetle, (Clytus Arietis,) a name far more appropriate 
and expressive than most of our trivial English names 
are. And here is another, somewhat like him in shape, 
but broader across the shoulders, and more taper towards 
the tail, gleaming with a pale bronzy lustre and with 
wavy streaks of purple down his back, the whole em- 
bossed with countless little dots. How poorly words can 
paint such a creature. This is Donacia dentipes, and 
its proper home is among the lilies and other water-plants; 
yet I seldom visit these nettles in summer without find- 
ing one or two of these insects sunning themselves upon 
them. Perhaps they come from our marshlands, which 
lie near; they are plentiful enough there. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 

Tue Crystal Palace of 1851 was built chiefly with irom 
and glass, but the present Exhibition building, having a 
more permanent character, is largely raised in brick-) 
work. ‘The former building stood alone, was complete’ 
in itself, and was the result of a happy application of 
conservatory architecture to more general purposes; but 
the present building must be taken as forming part of 
the Horticultural Gardens’ inclosure, and the Horticul- 
tural Gardens must now be looked upon as an appendage 
to this building. 

The designer of this large block of courts; walls, gal- 
leries, and domes is Captain Fowke, n.£., the engineer 
and architect to the Government Department of Science 
and Art. The main building covers a piece of ground 
about 16 acres in extent—nearly rectangular in shape— 
and measuring about 1200 feet from east to west, and 
560 feet from north to south. In the north-east and 
north-west corners are two long branches, or annexes a8 
they are called, the area of which, partly covered and 
partly uncovered, increases the extent of the building to 
about 24 acres and a-half. The Crystal Palace had a 
covered area of nearly 20 acres, and therefore the size of 
the new building bears about the same proportion to the 
old as the population of 1862 does to the population of 
1851. 

The Crystal Palace was begun early in August, 1850, 
by Messrs. Fox and Henderson, and, although the 
autumn and winter months were sadly against them, they 
handed over their building substantially perfect on the 
day fixed—February 12th, 1851. Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas—the contractors for the present structure—began 
their work on the 1st’ of April, 1861, and with a long 
summer and one of the most favourable English winters 
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on record, their task was not finished until the end of 
March, or more than six weeks after the contract date. 

Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s original estimate for the 
Crystal Palace was £80,000 sterling; but, upon proving 
that they were losers by their work, the Commissioners 
of 1851 granted them another £28,000. Luckily also for 
them, as their contract gave them the materials of the 
building when the exhibition was over, the Sydenham 
Palace Company was formed, and they sold the building 
to that company for £70,000, thus getting altogether 
£178,000. The contract estimate for the present build- 
ing is £430,000, and Captain Fowke’s original estimate, 
which included a great central hall and dome, was 
£590,000. This plan was rejected, because of the cost it 
involved. 

The arrangement made with Messrs. Kelk and Lucas 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners is very much like a 
trading partnership. The Commissioners are trustees 
‘or the large body of guarantors, who have become se- 
curity for a sum rapidly approaching half a million 
sterling. On this general serurity the Bank of England 
has agreed to advance at fain interest as much money as 
may be wanted to carry on the undertaking, and from 
these advances the Commissioners have undertaken to 
pay the contractors £200,000 as absolute rent, for the use 
and occupation of the building. If the receipts reach 
£400,000, the contractors are to receive another £100,000 ; 
and the centre acre of the permanent building in the 
Cromwell Road is to be given up to the Society of Arts, 
who organized the guarantee fund. Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas are bound at any time to sell the whole structure 
for the amount of the estimate—£430,000—after deduct- 
ing all sums paid on account of rent. 

The south, or Cromwell Road front, presents an eleva- 
tion 1150 feet long and 50 feet high, built of solid brick- 
work. It has two small projecting towers at each end, 
and one larger tower in the centre. The lower part is 
lighted by ordinary windows; and over the windows are 
panels plastered in cement, which are to be ornamented 
with fine art mosaics by eminent English artists. 

The east and west fronts (we give a picture of the 
first) are precisely similar in design. They have each a 
central porch about 162 feet wide, a huge dome rising 
to the height of 260 feet, and side walls extending north 
and south from each side of the central entrance to about 
235 feet. 

The north front is necessarily hidden from the general 
public, being largely formed of the lower or southern 
arcades of the Horticultural Society’s gardens. Here 
the refreshment rooms of the building are erected; and 
a finer architectural effect is obtained from the terra-cotta 
columns of the arcades and the necessity of building a 
facade in harmony with these structures. 

The long wooden sheds which run up on each side of 
the building from south to north, are the two annexes, 
west and east: the first being devoted to machinery in 
motion, and the second to agricultural implements, arti- 
cles of food, and chemical products, and the mineralogical 
collection. 

Such is a slight outline of the external features of the 
structure—statistical rather than descriptive. The un- 
fortunate character of the architecture on the three public 
sides offers no inducement for elaborate description. 
Those visitors who see the building for the first time 
standing solidly before them, free from all the enchant- 
ment of chromo-lithography, or the fancy touches of the 
artist, will doubtless be much disappdinted. The out- 
side is neither beauti®:| nor impresgive, and the less 
merit that is clarmed for it on these heads the better. 
From many points of view it looks like a Wolverton en- 





gine factory, and the ordinary mean glazing adds to this 
appearance. The great domes are flat and earthy—light 
in material, being built of iron and glass, but heavy in 
design. There is a want of harmony between the curves 
of their sash-bars and their ribs, which has saved a few 
hundred pounds, but has given us two gigantic eyeso 

as a punishment for the thrift. 

The most successful portions of the interior are the 
central picture galleries, running along the south front, 
These are divided intoa gallery of British Art, and a gal. 
lery of Foreign Art. They are lighted from the top very 
pleasantly and effectively, and their proportions arey 
noble. They are each about 325 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
and 43 feet high; are separated by a vestibule, and are 
terminated at each end by the towers. Their length is 
increased by the rooms under each wing tower, and 
shorter galleries which join the wings to the end towers, 
The walls are painted a rich sage green colour as a back 
ground for the pictures, the cove is tinted to correspond, 
and the cornices and soffits are painted a vellum colour, 
relieved with maroon lines and ornaments. The avail. 
able wall space of all the picture galleries, including the 
side galleries along the west and east fronts, is about one 
acre and a half. 

Between the inside wall of the southern main galleries, 
and the line of the nave, as it is called, which runs from 
dome to dome across the building, are the southern open 
or glass courts. They are built over the whole length 
of the structure, from transept to transept, are about 200 
feet wide, and with the smaller northern courts, which 
correspond with them on the other side of the nave, are 
the only parts of the building which resemble the Crystal 
Palace of 1851. They admit much light—some people 
think too much, producing a glare—and their general 
effect is now much cut up by the wooden partitions 
erected by British and foreign exhibitors to secure ver- 
tical hanging space. 

The nave is a lofty cathedral-looking avenue, havings 
raised platform under the dome at each end, and corre- 
sponding in shape and appearance with the four transepts 
which branch off from each dome in the direction of 
north and south, This nave, or avenue, is 800 feet long, 
85 feet wide, and 100 fees high to the ridge of the roof. 
It is lighted by long clerestory windows, which are 
very meanly glazed, and the open roof and spanners 
are gaily and effectively decorated, under the direction of 
Mr. Crace. 

The spanners are divided into alternate spaces of 
bright red and blue, relieved upon the margins with 6 
broad buff line, and having a decoration of gilding and 
neutral colour upon each space. Each spanner of the 
nave roof has the name of a country painted on it, 90 a 
to be visible all down the grand avenue. The sloping 
roof is coloured a pale ashy grey, and the purlins are 
painted a dead white, studded each with a single cluster 
of chocolate-coloured stars. Between the spaces marked 
out by the spanners traversing the roof, three lines of a 
light rich scroll ornament run from the lower to the 
upper edges, joining a richly-designed line of ornament, 
painted, like the scrolls, of a chocolate colour filled in 
with green. The facia of the gallery below the orna- 
mental railing is enriched with a Raphaelesque scroll 
pattern slightly gilded. A similar decoration is applied 
to the space above the clerestory windows. The front 
of the galleries, consisting of ornamental iron castings, 
is painted a pale bronze colour, and backed with red 
cloth, which adds much to the effect of the whole nave. 
The ceilings of the side passages to the nave, and those 
of the galleries, are painted a pearl grey, the light timbers 
crossing being relieved alternately with bands of red and 
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blue. The decorations of the courts are pale bronze, 
lighter than the same colour elsewhere surrounding 
them. Bands of scarlet are painted round these shafts 
at the middle height and at the top. 

The colouring of the machinery annexe was under- 
taken by Captain Fowke. The girders are a warm 
lavender, while the roof is a yellow stone colour. The 
effect of this treatment is to give an appearance of great 
length to the building. 

The square piers, or hinder shafts, and the shafts 
themselves on both sides of the nave, are painted a green 
bronze; their horizontal mouldings are lightly gilded, 
and their edges or angles are coloured with a pale buff. 
The round columns, or advanced shaft, are similarly 
relieved. ‘The caps are painted alternately blue and red, 
the same colours being repeated on the bands at the 
gallery level, or half-way down the shaft. The higher 
lines of the mouldings on the caps are gilded. 

A broad gallery runs along each side of the nave, 
along each side of the four south-west, north-west, south- 
east and north-east transepts, and along the whole inner 
side of the southern front. The passages, or aisles, as 
they are called, under these galleries, are much darker 
than the other parts of the building, and the general 
effect of the great avenue or nave will not be so light as 
the transept of the Crystal Palace in 1851. 

During the progress of this building, upwards of two 
thousand men have been employed in it from day to 
day, to say nothing of the labourers engaged on the 
brick, iron, and timber work in various parts of the 
country. Captain Phillpotts, r.z. in a lecture which he 
lately delivered before the Society of Arts, speaking of 
the quantities of the materials which form the building, 
says :— 

“There are 7,000,000 bricks used: these have all been 
supplied by Messrs. Smeed, of Sittingbourne. Nearly 
all the cast-iron work has been supplied from the Stavely 
iron-works, in Derbyshire; there are upwards of 4000 
tons of this metal in the building; and to show what 
care has been taken with the castings, I need only say 
that only four girders have proved defective, by breaking 
in the hydraulic press. 

“There are upwards of 820 25-feet columns, equal in 
length to 4 miles, and if the 1266 girders used were 
placed end to end they would reach a distance of 6 miles. 
The wrought iron has been chiefly supplied by the 
Thames Iron Company, the builders of the ‘ Warrior.’ 
The total quantity of wrought iron in connection with 
the domes, the groined ribs, the 50-feet roofs, and the 
iron trellis girders, amounts to 1200 tons. 

“The timber work has been executed partly at the 
works of Messrs. Lucas, at Lowestoft, and partly at 
Mr. Kelk’s works at Pimlico; the former prepared all 
the window sashes, etc. etc., by machinery; and the 
latter constructed the heavy ribs of the nave and tran- 
septs. Upwards of 1,300,000 super feet of floor will have 
to be laid. : 

“ To cover the roofs, 486,386 square feet of felt are used, 
equal to 11 acres; and to complete the whole of the 
glazing, 553,000 super feet of glass, which weighs 247 
tons, and would cover 122 acres, have been laid in.” 

The building will not be as attractive as the Crystal 
Palace of 1851—not only by reason of its architectural 
shortcomings, but because it wants the romance of the 
parent structure. The industrial display within the 
walls will be large, comprehensive, and interesting; and 
such a collection of pictures, representing a century of 
art, will be placed before the visitors as the world has 


never had an opportunity of seeing gathered together 
before, 
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A TRIP TO NORTH DEVON. 


CHAPTER I,—ILFRACOMBE. 


THE coast of North Devon lies rather out of the tract of 
the railways, which at present go no nearer than Barn- 
staple, which itself is at a long day’s journey from Lon- 
don even by the iron road. A pleasanter and much less 
expensive mode of reaching Ilfracombe, is to step some 
fine morning on board the “ Juno” steam-packet as she 
lies in the basin at Bristol, and sail with her down the 
“rocky Avon,” through that enchanting scenery which 
has inspired so many poets and painters, into the Bristol 
Channel. The “Juno” will walk over the eighty odd 
miles, giving you a view of the coast nearly all the way, 
near enough to let you see the most charming bits of 
landscape, where the fresh water rills leap cascading into 
the sea, where snug little hamlets lie sleeping in the 
sun, and where the bold mountain bluffs dip their green 
bases in the brine, defiant of the storm and tempest; 
and she will do the whole distance within the five hours. 
You will arrive at Ilfracombe in good time for dinner ; 
but you will have to land in a boat, as the “ Juno” comes 
in at low water, and you will step ashore on the Lantern 
Rock, than which you could not desire a better intro- 
duction to the peculiar scenery with which you will have 
to do during your stay. 

The town of Ilfracombe, as the etymology of the word 
implies, is a town lying among rocks, and truly the 
rocks have it all their own way, and the town is obliged 
to do as it best can, curling itself in and out, and adapt- 
ing its proportions to the bed it has chosen for itself. 
The rocks, which are a species of slate mingled with 
occasional narrow strata of quartz, seem to have been 
undergoing the process of disintegration for thousands 
of years past. They are more or less rotten everywhere ; 
the rain, the frost, and the tempest have crumbled 
away their friable parts; the angry billows have eaten 
away their bases; the hurricanes of winter have loosened 
their hold, and down they have gone headlong in masses 
of millions of tons each into the sea, and there they lie, 
their jagged peaks black and grimly threatful, half- 
covered at high water, but presenting a practicable 
wilderness of gigantic ruins, to the enterprise of the 
pedestrian, when the tide is out. Had Ilfracombe been 
situated in Ireland or Scotland, instead of in practical 
pudding-eating Devonshire, we should have had some 
portentous legend explaining the way in which these 
monster masses got to loggerheads, and were thrown 
into such helpless confusion. It would have been 
Fin M‘Cowl, who, one day in a passion, because his 
“ praties” were underdone, sent them “ into the say with 
a touch of his fut”—or some descendant of Odin, who 
playfully smashed the sea-margin while amusing himself 
at a watering-place. In the absence of any such poetical 
traditions, however, we are obliged to refer these pic- 
turesque phenomena to natural causes. 

The town is a quiet seaport, useful in the coasting 
trade, and has a neat little harbour, where vessels of a 
few hundred tons burden can enter at high water. From 
the harbour the main street leads up a rather steep in- 
cline, and on the sloping land to the left other streets 
and terraces, commanding fine sea views, branch off in 
various directions. To the right of the main line ot 
streets the land slopes down to a little level valley, in 
which stands the new church, and to the right of the 
church rises the Capstone Hill, a bold rock of some 150 
feet in height, which stretches for a considerable dis- 
tance, sheltering the town from the north-westerly winds. 
The Capstone terminates abruptly at a little cove, called 
the Wildermouth, where the Wilder, a small clear stream, 
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trickles into the sea; and the shore line rises again in 
very rugged gradation, until, breaking into sharp and 
rather unpicturesque peaks called the Tors, whose pre- 
cipitous sides seem at a distance to overhang the water, 
it attains the elevation of six or eight hundred feet. 

The Capstone Hill is the favourite promenade of the 
inhabitants and visitors. The authorities of the town 
have cut, with no trifling labour, a broad and spacious 
terrace in the substance of the hard rock, and fenced it 
off with a low wall on the seaward side. The path 
winds gradually up from the little cove, presenting new, 
and to the stranger, startling pictures at every turn. 
Now the black angular masses rising out of the sea 
almost challenge his touch; and the next moment he 
looks down upon them over a sheer descent of a hun- 
dred feet, from which he is fenced only by a ridge of 
stone not higher than his knees. Now he is in a stone 
gallery, pushing with all his might against the wind, 
which threatens to upset him; and anon he is seated on 
a comfortable railed bench, gazing out upon the wide 
channel dotted with countless vessels, and endeavouring 
to catch the outline of the far coast of South Wales loom- 
ing bluely in the distance. 

We make our first acquaintance with the Capstone 
Hill an hour or two before sunset on a breezy August 
day. We have followed the course of the little Wilder, 
from a point where it enters the valley near the end of 
the town, and, crossing the little bridge that bestrides 
its embouchure, are the next minute on the promenade. 
There is plenty of company, but there is also plenty of 
room. ‘The broad terrace runs round the sea-face of the 
hill, at a height from the water varying from fifty to a 
hundred feet; to the right there are foot-paths winding 
upwards to the flag-staff at the summit, and to the left, 
where the rocks, ages ago, have fallen in, there are steps 
and galleries leading down to the water’s edge. Here 
sundry groups have taken up positions on the projecting 
points, where they read, or knit, or lounge at length, 
watching the heavy surge as it dashes into foam on the 
sharp stony points, or thunders hollowly into a cavern- 
ous recess which the billows have wrought in the base 
of the hill. 

As we advance, the picturesque Lantern Rock comes 
into view, which is the site at once of a light-house and 
a laundry, where the beacon of the mariner hangs out 
aloft, along with his Sunday shirts and the linen of his 
bed. Beyond, on the other side of the bay, rises the 
bold bluff of Hillsborough, shutting in the harbour on 
the east, and lifting its broad precipitous side six or 
seven hundred feet in the air, while a ridge of half- 
sunken rocks stretches far out to sea at its foot, their 
black backs looming portentously out of the water. 

At this point of our stroll we are stopped by a crowd 
gathered round a couple of sailors, who have brought 
upon a kind of hand-cart one of the manifold wonders of 
the deep for the amusement of the visitors. The spec- 
tacle is certainly a startling one. Clinging to the frag- 
ment of a wreck, not more than a yard in length, are 
thousands of gigantic barnacles, averaging about half a 
yard long each, and adhering to the mass of rotting wood 
as close together as hairs might be on some cyclopian 
scalp—suggesting the idea of some fabulous monster 
whose locks are instinct with life. Each individual bar- 
nacle, while projecting his moist feelers from the small 
bivalve shell which incloses his head, is moored by the 
tail to the black timber, and hundreds of them seem in- 
extricably twisted together, and will not be disentangled 
by the constant combing of the sailors’ fingers. Though 
at first repulsive, the sight is not without its beauty; the 
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black hue, and their ever-grasping feelers are of the same 
colour, but at a few inches distance from the shell, the 
sable tint mingles with a clear red, and gradually shades 
off into delicate carnation tints, becoming almost white 
at the other end. These appear tobe rather remarkable 
specimens of their kind, being not less than an inch in 
diameter at their point of junction with the wreck. 

And now swells upon the ear the strain of plaintive 
music from a band of immigrant Germans, who for years 
past have spent their summers in Ilfracombe, returning 
in autumn to their native homes with the fruits of their 
harmonious labours. ‘To the sound of their breezy horns 
and clarions we turn about and climb the broad back of 
the Capstone, over the short sheep-cropped sward, to 
the flag-staff on the summit. Here we catch a faint 
outline of the coast of Wales thirty miles off—of the long 
low island of Lundy away on the horizon to the west— 
and ofthe broad sun-lighted sea, dotted with hundreds 
of small sails, with here and there a smoking steamer, or 
the spread canvas of a three-master, all sailing out into 
the west— 

** Out into the west as the sun goes down,” 

For now the sun is going down, as if to make his bed in - 
the brine: a broad bar of grey cloud is ready to cover 
him in like a curtain, but over his head there are piles of 
rock-shaped clouds, gleaming like rubies, and changing 
both form and hue at every passing moment; the white 
foam on the billows leaping in the distance, shimmers 
redly as it catches the reflection; the green expanse 
deepens gradually into purple; a dun here overspreads 
the rock, the landscape, and the moving crowd; then 
there is a farewell gleam from the sinking orb, through 
a rift in the long low clouds; in a moment it is gone, ‘“‘and 
all is grey.” 

As we descend the hill in the fading twilight, we 
catch a glimpse of the revolving light on the far-off 
Lundy Island: for a few moments it is seen burning 
steadily, then it suddenly disappears, and for a certain 
interval, the duration of which is well known to mariners, 
it seems extinguished, blazing out again the instant that 
interval has elapsed. The use of such a light on a coast 
like this, will be evident to any one who traverses the 
iron-bound shore; and we shall see by and by, how 
much it is needed. 

Our next walk on the coast is at low water, and this 
time we approach it through tunnels cut in the solid 
rock, and leading to a wilderness of rocks and pools 
which can only be explored when the tide is out. The 
rocks, which are masses of crag, tumbled ages ago from 
the cliffs, lie about in the wildest confusion; they are 
black with age and decay; they are draped in sea-weed, 
or they are sharp and bare, and chiselled into channels 
by the abrasion of the tidal currents; and in hundreds 
of places between, there lie clear transparent pools, which 
are the treasury beds of the zoologist and the collectors 
of specimens for the vivarium. The prospects they 
afford when viewed from various points, are most 
curiously picturesque, and abounding in novelty. It is 
possible to scramble round through these horrent masses 
as far as the Wilder’s mouth, by taking advantage of the 
ebb tide, but it is an exploit not to be recommended to 
nervous travellers, or to those who are prejudiced in favour 
of dry feet and shoe-leather. It is among these rocks 
that the bathing-places are situated—the gentlemen 
being obliged to bathe at a particular state of the ebb, 
while the ladies and children have exclusive possession 
of a beautiful pool, always left full at the reflux of the 
tide. There is, however, another bathing-place for gen- 
tlemen at Rapparee Cové, a small bay on the other side 
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mountains, whére the bathing is excellent, and quite 
secluded, at almost all states of the tide. 

One of the feats which the visitor to Ilfracombe gene- 
rally feels bound to accomplish, is the ascent of Hills- 
borough, which, precipitous as it is on its sea-face, may 
be climbed at the expense of a little fatigue from its land- 
ward side. The route leads through the upper part of 
the town and along the cliff which overhangs the harbour; 
thence by a field route the summit is easily gained by a 
gradual ascent. On the top there are some remains, or 
rather indications, of an old Roman station; but the 
chief reward of one’s exertions is the noble view afforded 
by such an elevation. Below, the town and its immediate 
neighbourhood are laid out like a map; out at sea the 
coast of Wales rises bold and distinct to view, and much 
of the coast line, both. eastward, and westward, can be 
traced, though not continuously, owing to the projection 
of prominent headlands. 

One of the boldest and grandest of these headlands is 
the Hangman, a huge peak-shaped mass, rising some 
1209 feet high, and owing its ominous name to the fact 
that a certain sheep-stealer was there hanged, and, what 
is extraordinary, was hanged by the sheep he had stolen. 
The thief had secured his booty, and, having tied the 
legs with a rope, had cast the rope over his head for 
convenience in carrying it. Coming to a low stone fence, 
he lodged his burden upon it in order to rest himself; 
the dead sheep slipped over the wall, the rope caught 
the man’s neck, and, no help being near, he was not able 
to extricate himself, but died there—suffering a felon’s 
doom, while in the act of committing a felony: so at 
least runs the local tradition. Perhaps we ought to add, 
that this dismal legend, true or not true, is not peculiar 
to this locality ; it is told in very guttural Welsh in the 
neighbourhood of Snowdon, and we have met with it in 
the traditions of Normandy. Perhaps it is but the ex- 
pression of the popular hatred of the crime of sheep- 
stealing. 





REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


IV.--FRA BERNARDEN OCHINO, 


Tue preaching friar was a personage filling large space 
among influential public agencies during the era of the 
Renaissance. ‘There had been an age when the Roman 
Church put forth no such voice: when the pulpit and its 
powers were almost forgotten in the scenic accessories of 
the altar. But the might exercised by man’s words over 
man is too inherent in the nature of things not to be one 
of the earliest principles set to work upon the people for 
ecclesiastical benefit. Old carven stone pulpits remain 
in many medizeval market-places to attest the existence 
of a race of open-air preachers, who swayed the hearts 
of multitudes by their fervour or their eloquence, or the 
novelty of the truths they proclaimed with all the 
authority of a cowl and a shaven crown. 

The mendicant orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Car- 
melites, and Augustinians, were established in the twelfth 
century by the longings of certain earnest-minded men 
for the reformation of life and manners in the Church of 
Rome. An essential part of their constitution, as 
essential as their alms-begging, was their continual 
preaching to the faithful. We may fancy that some of 
these sermons were very illiterate, most very ignorant of 
Divine truth, and many as dull and prosy as any we could 
hear in our own day: but occasionally a man arose from 
the undistinguished mass of talkers, who was gifted 
with the vast ability of commanding eloquence, and 
forthwith he was exalted to the pinnacle of popular 
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favour, and his coarse frock and rope girdle became 
vesture more glorious than the rochet and mitre of a 
bishop. Such a monk was Bernardin Ochino, and such 
honour had he in the eyes of all hearers. 

Echoing across the intervening three centuries, we 
can recognise such encomiums as_ these—Charles v, 
listening to him in a certain cathedral, and saying: 
“That monk would make the very stones weep!” 
Bembo, a cardinal and legate, one of the most learned 
divines in Italy, writing to the Marchioness of Pescara— 
“Our Frate Bernardino is at present adored in this 
city. There is not a man or woman who does not extol 
him to the skies! O, what delight and joy has he 
given! But I reserve his praises till I can meet your 
highness. Never have I spoken to a holier man than 
he.” Another cardinal, Caraffa, afterwards Paul trv, 
lamenting his defection from the Catholic Church— 
“ Ah, Bernardino, how great wert thou in the eyes of 
all men! Thy humble gown was more splendid than 
the purple of cardinals: thy pallet of matting more 
precious than the most delicate couches: thy deep in- 
digence superior to all the treasures of the earth. Thy 
inspired accents yet strike our ears—we see thy naked 
feet treading our soil—but what has become of thy noble 
lessons on contempt of the world? Thou wert once the 
herald of the Highest.” And for tangible proofs of the 
effect of this orator’s eloquence, we read that at Naples 
he once obtained by a charity sermon (as we should call 
it in modern times) the almost incredible sum of. 5000 
crowns; and that at the city of Perugia, where the 
inhabitants were addicted‘to quarrelling and litigation, 
he prevailed on them to bury all their animosities, and 
settle their lawsuits amicably, by the power of his 
discourses. What a testimony! 

Born among the humblest of the people, he was a 
master of all the springs of human feeling, and knew 
what topics to urge with his market-place audiences, as 
well as with the higher crowds in cathedral choirs. Of 
learning he had little; but of the raw material of 
eloquence—a fervid nature, a strong imagination, and 
great power of expression, Ochino had more than fell to 
the lot of any other preaching friar in his generation. 
He had taken to religious mendicancy too early for 
education ; from the time that he could think rationally he 
had been anxious about his soul’s salvation, and, accord- 
ing to popular belief in his native Tuscany, this desirable 
object was to be certainly attained by entrance into one 
of the regular orders of ecclesiastics. As the strictest of 
these, he selected the Franciscan brotherhood, and 
assumed the cowl and the brown cloak, with begging- 
pouches, about the opening years of the sixteenth century. 
He had been born in 1487. 

Writing after he had left the Church of Rome, he 
gives the following account of his early monastic years. 
“ When I was a young man, I was under the dominion 
of the common error by which the minds of all who live 
under the yoke of wicked Antichrist are enthralled. 
I believed that we were to be saved by our own works, 
fastings, prayers, abstinence, watchings, and other such 
things, to make satisfaction for our sins and purchase 
heaven, through the concurring grace of our God. And 
judging that the life of the friars of Saint Francis, called 
de observantia, was above all others severe and rigid, 
therefore more perfect, and conformable to the life of 
Christ, I entered their society. Although I did not find 
what I expected—true peace of mind—I continued among 
them until the Capuchin friars made their appearance ; 
when, being struck with the still greater austerity of 
their mode of living, I assumed their habit, in spite of 
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persuaded that I had found what I was seeking, I said 
to Christ, ‘ Lord, if I am not saved now, I know nothing 
more that I can do.” He applied himself with great 
diligence to bodily exercises and mortifications prescribed 
by the rules of his order, urged by his continual deep 
longing “after the heavenly paradise that is achieved 
through God’s grace,” as he expresses the object of his 
desire. But all his midnight prayers, his hours of 
silence, his personal discipline of the lash, left him still 
a trembling sinner before an Almighty Judge. 

_A different and undreamed-of source of satisfaction 
was now to open before him. As Luther was enlightened 
in his Erfurth convent, so was the Italian Capuchin 
taught of God through the reading of the Divine Word. 
“T came to be satisfied that Christ, by his obedience and 
death, has made a full atonement, and merited heaven 
for the elect, which is the only righteousness and ground 
of salvation.” Thenceforward Ochino’s ministrations 
were instinct with a life unknown to them before. The 
crowds who hung upon his lips knew not that this 
beautiful doctrine of the faith of Christ justifying the 
sinner was a heresy of the most fatal type. Rome had 
not yet formally declared it so, but her hierarchs under- 
stood well that the belief was repugnant to their whole 
system. Ochino preached it from the convictions of his 
own soul, for many a year before it drew upon him cen- 
sure. Perhaps at first he held it mixed with such nume- 
rous errors and superstitions, that the grain of truth was 
scarce perceived in the bushel of falsehood; but the dis- 
tinguishing quality of this doctrine is, that error drops 
off from about it, after a little, as rotten husk-coverings 
from the living seed which is to germinate. Thus, gra- 
dually the cardinal truth of the New Testament stood 
forth from the renowned Fra Bernardin’s preaching, ac- 
cording as he was taught by the Divine Spirit in the 
study of the Divine Word. 

Lent was partjcularly the preaching-time in Italy. 
Then the various orders selected such of their members 
as possessed oratorical talents, and allotted them different 
cities as spheres of labour. Ochino was always in great 
demand—whole communities contending for the honour 
of receiving and listening to him. We find a memorial 
from the chief inhabitants of the great capital Venice, 
petitioning Cardinal Bembo to procure Ochino’s preach- 
ing for them during the ensuing Lent. The cardinal 
not being confident of his own persuasive powers, wrote 
to the celebrated Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness of Pes- 
cara, to intercede with the distinguished friar in this 
matter. His preaching tours extended south to Naples, 
and north to Milan. In Sienna, his native city, his ser- 
mons tended greatly to build up a reformed church, which 
flourished awhile. 

At last, suspicion was roused by the fact that a crop 
of heresy sprang up wherever Ochino had put his foot 
in any pulpit. He was received with great joy in Fer- 
rara, known to be a hotbed of the new doctrines. Duke 
Ercole had been persuaded by the Marchioness of Pes- 
cara to establish Ochino and his companion Capuchins 
in an oratory on the banks of the Po, where, during the 
advent of 1537, he preached to multitudes, and helped 
much to confirm the Duchess Renée in the true faith of 
Christ. Fra Bernardin was cautious at this time, even 
in publication of his favourite doctrine of justification by 
belief only, and whatever suspicions were afloat, did not 
hinder his election to be General of his order, in the 
subsequent year. Also, in 1541, at a chapter held in 
Naples, he was re-elected to the same distinguished and 
responsible post, as a mark of unexampled respect. A 
few months afterwards he was a proscribed fugitive, 
which happened thus. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 








Let us enter one of the superb Basilicas of Venica, 
where the great preacher discourses during a certain 
Lent season ; for again the senators and merchant prince, 
of the queen city of the seas have united in a petition to 
the Pope, that Fra Bernardin Ochino may be sent to 
edify them by his sermons. The nuncio has orders 
privately, to watch his conduct and his words, if per. 
chance a handle for open accusation may be discovered, 
Vast crowds attend every sermon, from senators to lay. 
zaroni: but among them are sundry spies in papal pay, 
Behold the renowned friar ascend the pulpit, perfectly 
conscious of this last fact, and in his large soul scorning 
the very instinctive caution thereby engendered; le 
knows that already he has been formally informe 
against, for holding doctrines at variance with the (,. 
tholic faith. A most imposing appearance has he, though 
the horned cowl, distinctive of the Capuchin, resemble; 
somewhat a harlequin’s cap, and partially covers the 
snowy hair about his tonsure; a perfectly white beari 
flows over his patched gown to his girdle of cord; a fag 
pale as death is lit with eyes glowing deeply in ther 
sunken sockets. His life is ascetic and holy as his looks, 


All his journeys are performed on foot; his bed is his . 


coarse cloak; he never drinks wine; his fasts are obsti- 
nate and prolonged; on a visit in palaces, the sam 
austerity attends him. No wonder that the crowds think 
him the holiest man in Italy; so that there is scare 
room to stand in the hugest cathedrals, when he 
preaches. 

And now, on this day, in Venice, his spirit has been 
vexed by the tidings that a friend of his, a fellow-con 
vert to the truth, Julio Terentiano, of Naples, has been 
cast into prison, and is in danger of his life. Ochin 
can dissemble no longer. Though the chief persons ¢ 
the city are present, and he is fully aware of the listen- 
ing of the spies aforesaid, he breaks forth with irre 
pressible emotion: “ What remains for us to do, my 
lord? Oh, noble Venice, queen of the Adriatic, to what 
purpose do we exhaust ourselves, if those who preach to 
you the truth, are to be thrown into prisons, thrust into 
cells, loaded with chains and fetters? Oh, that we had 
liberty to preach the truth! how many blind, who 
now grope in the dark, would be restored to light! 
And more to the same purpose. He could not be sur- 
prised that the nuncio interdicted his preaching im- 
mediately after he left the pulpit. He had maintained 
most vehemently that faith in Christ alone justifies. He 
had quoted Augustine’s terse query, “ He that created 
thee without thine aid will he not without thine aid save 
thee?” Very unorthodox, and destructive to the inter- 
ests of the church, this, though backed by the authority 
of such a father, and abundantly by holy Scripture 
Ochino was cited to Rome. 

Caraffa had just then reconstituted the Inquisition, 
whose unlimited powers and ferocity might appal the 
hardest heart. Nevertheless, the Director-General of 
the Capuchins set out on his journey to the capital, 
but paused at Bologna, beside the deathbed of a good 
and gentle man, the Cardinal Contarini. This had 
been one of those pure and high-minded ecclesiastics 
who had believed it possible to reform the Romish church 
without schism—by whom the inherent worldliness of 
her constitution was thought an accident instead of an 
essential. And now, when the sun was going down on 
his cherished dreams of a purified church, he lay in- 
firm, and, as some authorities say, heartbroken: for his 
position and his principles conflicted more than any 
honest man could bear. He confessed to Ochino that 
his sole trust for salvation was in the merits of his Sa- 
viour; and so he died. 
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A stage nearer Rome, in Florence, Ochino heard that 
his death was resolved on, whatever might be his de- 
fence. ‘Thereupon he retraced his steps. to Ferrara, and 
waited. Armed men were sent to search for him, and 
lie in wait in neighbouring territories; but the Duchess 
Renée helped him to escape, and he reached the Alps 
safely. On the Great St. Bernard, the limit of his native 
land, he paused, and looked back to the varied scenes of 
his life with some emotion. Much honour had been 
paid him, and great applause, which is dear to the heart 
of man, had waited on his words. Never more would 
mighty multitudes throng the vaulted cathedrals of 
Italy to be swayed by his eloquence. He was departing 
on the verge of old age, to be an exile in countries 
where his fervid oratory was a comparatively useless 
gift: he was stepping from the sunshine of popular 
pmise to the cold shade of scorn and calumny. Well 
night a struggle tear his heart for a moment; but pre- 
sently he gave the seal of his order to his companion 
Capuchin, and sent him back into Italy, while he him- 
self pursued the onward road to Geneva. 

What! had the great Ochino deserted the church? 
A cry of surprise and horror escaped all lips that knew 
his fame. The learned man, Tolomeo, writing about it, 
says the news “caused his very flesh to creep,” and that 
he regarded the eloquent friar as “ no longer a man, but 
by sorcery transformed into a demon.” The Pope was 
so incensed as to propose the total suppression of the 
order which the heretic had polluted. Ochino wrote a 
defence of his conduct and principles to the magistrates 
of his native town, Sienna, and did other damage to 
the Roman Church by publishing his sermons and va- 
rious polemical treatises in the Italian tongue, for popu- 
lar reading. Writers were hired to refute these, and to 
defame his character, since his person was unassailable ; 
but this only proved how hurtful they were to the errors 
of Rome. 

Ochino did not long remain in Geneva, for his Italian 
eloquence had no scope among foreigners: and at Augs- 
burg he was offered a salary of two hundred florins as 
preacher to Italian residents there. The Pauline epistles 
were his first subject, but ere the course was finished it 
received rude disturbance from the emperor Charles v, 
who, passing by with his army, demanded that the friar 
refugee should be delivered up to him: after which his 
fate could scarce be doubtful. Ochino fled to Strasburg, 
thence, by invitation of Cranmer, to England, where he 
preached with acceptance to his countrymen in London ; 
but the refuge was short, for Mary Tudor stepped upon 
the throne, and all foreign Protestants withdrew. At 
the height of her persecution, in 1555, Ochino was so- 
lemnly inducted to the pastorate of the Locarnese con- 
gregation in Zurich, having made an orthodox confession 
of faith, and sworn to observe the ordinances of the Hel- 
vetian Church. 

This Locarnese congregation consisted of some hun- 
dred and fifty persons, who had left their native city 
sooner than conform to Romish practices, and received 
asylum from the Protestants of Zurich. Among their 
number was one man, whose name has passed into the 
watchword of a sect, Lelius Socinus. His speculating 
mind, prying into mysteries where it becomes the duty 
of human intelligence merely to wonder and adore, soon 
Was entangled in heresies concerning the Trinity and the 
Divine nature of our Lord. These views he imparted to 
Ochino; and we have a sad lesson as to the frailty of 
human strength, in the fact that the wondrously eloquent 
monk, who had left all for Christ’s sake, should finally 
forsake even his Master. 

He had causes of dissatisfaction in Zurich. His posi- 





tion was widely different from what it had been, when he 
was followed by admiring multitudes, and was the courted 
guest of princes. His hearers were now few, because 
but few could appreciate his foreign eloquence ; his mind 
was soured, according to his own confession, by the 
thought that the highly-educated divines of Zurich des- 
pised him for his want of learning. This very want of 
theologic training and study made him more liable to be 
moved by “winds of doctrine ;” and at last a certain work 
which he published, proved him beyond a doubt tainted 
with errors of the gravest kind. 

Liberty of conscience was only a dream of Utopians 
in that age; the Senate of Zurich decreed the banish- 
ment of Ochino. He prayed to be allowed to remain 
during the winter, for he was an aged man of seventy-six 
years now, and he had four young children. But he was 
sternly ordered to depart within three weeks; he went to 
Basle. ‘Thence he endeavoured to join other Arians in 
Poland; but the Pope had his eye on the friar, and wrote 
to his legate to prevent his settlement there. His final 
resting-place was the town of Slacovia in Moravia, where 
one by one his children were torn from him by the plague, 
and the poor old man himself died in poverty and lone- 
liness shortly afterwards. 

In such a sad eclipse went down the day of the greatest 
friar-orator of the Renaissance. 





Original Fables. 


JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 
“THEY'RE going to hang Snap,” said Frisk, my lady’s Blen- 
heim, as she stood wagging her tail with great animation on 
the top of the kitchen-steps looking out into the yard. 

“‘ Well, who’d have thought it!” said Growler. “But I'm 
not surprised when I reflect; that was what master and the 
groom were talking about yesterday, no doubt, for they looked 
at him.” 

“They’re measuring his neck for a rope,” said Frisk, 
scampering off. 

“ Snap’s going to be hanged,” said Growler to Tray. 

“Indeed! well, I thought he looked very low-spirited all 
day yesterday. I’m not surprised at all; but are you sure?” 

“ Oh, I fancy he has the rope round his neck already.” 

“ Only think of Snap,” said Tray to Lion, the Newfoundland 
dog. 

a What about him?” said Lion, apparently more mclined to 
think of something else. 

“ Going to be hanged, that’s all.” 

“ And enough too,” said Lion. ‘ When?” 

“Oh, I doubt if he isn’t hanged already; I fancy the rope 
was about his neck some time ago.” 

“Poor fellow! what's it for ?” 

“T can’t exactly tell. The groom’s been complaining of him 
to the master, I believe, from what Mr. Growler says.” 

“T thought he was a great favourite.” 

“ Ah! but we've all seen a great change lately.” 

“* When did you notice it?” 

“T don’t know that it was spoken of till this morning ; but 
any one might have seen it long ago.” 

“T never saw it.” ~° 

At this moment Snap ran into the yard with a new collar on. 

“ Hey, what’s this ?” said Lion, as Snap trotted from one to 
another to show his finery ; while Frisk looked down from the 
top of the steps and whispered rather sheepishly to Growler, 
** Who'd have thought they were measuring him for a collar ?” 


THE OAK AND THE IVY. 
WILL you allow me, sir?” said the ivy to a gnarled old oak. 
“TI won't intrude without your permission.” 
The oak looked down at his feet, which the ivy was covering, 
but made no answer. 
“What a ragged old fellow you are,” said the ivy, when she 
had reached half way up the massive trunk. “I have covered 


knots and knobs innumerable in you: you may thank me for 
looking so handsome.” 





ORIGINAL FABLES. 


“Do you think we shall sell for much?” said the ivy, as she 
grew up to the topmost boughs. “I see they have been mark- 
ing us. I presume we are in the same lot. You are aware 
that you owe all your beauty to me.” ' 

The oak was felled, and the ivy lay withered and trailing on 
the ground. “ Alas!” she cried, “how could I so forget my- 
self? JI knew I was but ivy when I was at the bottom of the 
tree, but when I got to the top I thought I was an oak.” 


THE OWL THAT THOUGHT HE COULD SING. 


“Wuat can bring the people into the groves to hear those 
nightingales sing ?” said an owlet tu his mother. 

The old owl didn’t know, and didn’t care—she was busy, 
watching a bat. 

“T’m sure I have as fine a voice as any nightingale, and far 
stronger.” 

“Stronger, certainly, my son,” said the owl, with a blink, 
for the bat had escaped. 

“T shall go into the grove to-night, and give them a song,” 
said the owlet. 

The owl opened her round eyes very wide, but said nothing. 

Accordingly, when night came, and the hour for the sweet 
thrilling of the singing birds drew near, he flew heavily along, 
and placed himself in a conspicuous part of the grove, that he 
might be seen and heard to a proper advantage. 

Now the nightingales did not by any means admire the 
prospect either of his company or his co-operation in their 
concert; so those who were bent on singing sought another 
grove, while those who were content to be quiet for the night 
kept snugly at roost. 

“Where can the nightingales be ?” said the people who came 
to hear them. ‘ 

Upon this the owlet set up a hoot so loud and go long that 
it nearly frightened them into fits. 

“That creature has terrified them, and scared them all 
away,” said one. ‘I will soon despatch him. Where’s my 
gun?” 

But the disconcerted owlet took the hint, and before the gun 
came he had got back to his mother. 

“Your feathers are ruffled, my son,” said the owl. 


“ Have 
you been singing ?” 


The owlet reluctantly related his disgrace and narrow escape. 


Sei, at, is just what I expected, and I am glad you are safe 
9k. 

“Then why did you suffer me to go?” said the owlet, in- 
dignantly. 

“ Because I was sure it was a point on which nothing but 
experience could convince you. 1 don’t understand music, and 
cannot tell why people should take the trouble to go and hear 
nightingales sing, and at the same time shoot owls for hooting, 
but I know it to be a fact. There is much difference between 
our voices, which I can myself discern every time-I hoot. 
Ours may be superior, for anything I know; but as the pre- 
jadice of the public mind is strong on the other.side, I shouldn’t 
think of disputing the point, and, probably now you have ex- 
perienced the effect of your performance on their ears, you 
will be satisfied with me to leave them alone in their mistake. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE EAST WIND. 


“Wuy do you shrink from me?” said the east wind, angrily 
to the flowers. 

The primrose, for answer, crept under its leaves; the snow- 
drop, bending lower, laid her head sadly on the earth; the 
opening buds closed again, and the young and tender green 
leaves curled up, looking dry and withered. 

“Why do you fly from me?” said the east wind, reproach- 
fully to the birds. 

For answer, the chaffinch fluttered intoa bush; the warblers 
kept close to their half-made nests; the robin hid under the 
window-sill ; and the sparrows huddled into their holes. 

* Ungrateful!” howled the east wind. “Do I not fill the 
sails of treasure ships that bring balmy spices, shining mer- 
chandise, and all the precious gifts of far-off lands? The gold 
and the silver, the gems of earth and of ocean, are they not 
wafted by me to these shores? Yet love never greets me. I 
find a barren land and a reproachful silence wherever I come.” 

“Ah, my stern brother,” replied the sun, struggling for a 
moment through a leaden sky, “ read aright the reason of your 
reception. Who brings the piercing blast and destructive blight? 
—who hides the azure of the heavens, and dims the beauty of 
the earth ?—who tries to veil me with impenetrable gloom, so 
that I can no longer bid the world rejoice? Is not this your 





work?” Riches you may bring, but the gifts of your hang 
cannot atone for your harsh voice and unloving nature, Yop, 
presence inspires terror, while it spreads desolation; ang 
‘ where fear is, love is never seen !’” 


THE DUCKLING AND THE WATER-HEN. 


“MotHer! mother! what’s that?” said a young duck, ag, 
water-hen swam over the brook and ran across the orchard, 

“ A water-hen,” said the old duck. 

“ Who is she, mother, and where does she come from?” 

“T tell you she is a water-hen,” said the old duck, who was 
engaged on a fine piece of cabbage, and didn’t like to be inter. 
rupted, 

«Where does she come from, mother? Is she of any cop. 
sequence ?” 

“ She comes from her nest by the brook side, child. She's 
not of half the consequence to me that this piece of cabbage is.” 

“ But, mother, how does she live?” 

“Dear, dear!” said the old duck, “As she can, I suppose, 
Do let me finish my dinner.” 

“Then she has no-beautiful house like ours, mother, buij 
on purpose for her ?” 

“No,” said the duck, with her mouth full. 

‘“‘ And hasn’t her dinner laid regularly for her every day, y 
we have ?” 

“ No,” said the oldduck. Upon which the young duck wa, 
up to the water-hen, and addressed her very superciliously, 

“Do you know that this is our orchard ?” 

“Ts it?” said the water-hen. ‘ Well, I suppose I may m 
through it?” 

“ And that’s our brook.” 

“ Well, I suppose 1 may swim across it ?” said the hen, 

“You're a person of no consequence,” said the duck. 

“ Quite true,” said the hen. 

“Have you ever seen our house?” said the duck. 

“No,” said the hen. E 

“We have dinner put for us regularly every day,” said the 
duck. “We are not obliged to hunt for it as you are.” 

“A dinner is but a dinner,” said the water-hen, “ whethe 
it?s put for you, or whether you get it for yourself.” 

“Yes; but don’t you see how much more we are thoughi 
of ?” said the duck. 

“Yes, I do,” said the hen; “and you'll find it out to you 
cost some day, when you are on your way to market and [am 
snug by the brook side. I’d rather find my own dinner, and 
have no value set upon me, than be pampered and petted like 
you, and served up at table at last!” 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE MASTIFF, 


“ Wuar an idle vagabond you are!” said a surly-looking mastif 
to a squirrel that was frolicking about in the trees above him. 
The squirrel threw a nutshell at him. “I’ve been watching 
you these two hours,” said the mastiff again, “and you've 
done nothing but dance, and swing, and skip, and whisk that 
tail of yours about all the time.” A 

“What an idle dog you must be!” said the squirrel, “to sit 
for two hours watching me play.” 

“None of your pertness. I had done all my work before! 
came here.” 

“ Oh, oh!” said the squirrel; “well, my work’s never done. 
I’ve business up in this tree that you know nothing about.” 

“ Business, indeed! I know of no business that you have 
but kicking np your heels, and eating nuts, and pelting honest 
folks with the shells.” 

“ Fie,” said the squirrel, ‘don’t be ill-tempered ;” and he 
dropped another nutshell at him. : : 

To see the difference there is!” said the mastiff ; “ nothing 
but play and pleasure for you, up in the green trees amusing 
yourself from morning to night.” 

“Don’t envy me my lot, friend,” said the squirrel ; “for 
although I rejoice in the happiness of it, I must remind you it 
isn’t all joy. Summer doesn’t last forever ; and what becomes 
of me do you think when the trees are bare, and the wind how!s 
through the forest, and the fruits are gone? Remember that 
then you have a warm hearth and a comfortable meal to look to. 

“ You wouldn’t change with me, however,” said the mastifi 

“No; nor you with me, if you knew all,” said the squirrel. 
“Be content, like me, to take together the rough and the 
smooth of your proper lot. When I’m starving with cold ™ 
the winter, I shall be glad to think of you by your pleasast 
fire. Can’t you find it in your heart to be glad now of my 
sunshine ? ur lots are more equal than they seem.” 





